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PAINS AND TOILS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


Independently of the labour requisite to sup- 
ply the staple material of genius or learning, the 
craft of authorship would seem to be by no means 
so easy of practice as is generally imagined. A\- 
most all our works, whether of knowledge or of 
fancy, have been the product of much intellectual 
exertion and study, or, as it is better expressed 
by the poet, 

‘“‘ The well-ripened fruits of wise delay.” 


Pope published nothing until it had been a 
year or two beside him, and even then his prin- 
ters’ sheets were full of alterations; and, on one 
occasion, Dodsley, his publisher, thought it bet- 
ter to reprint the whole than attempt the neces- 
sary corrections. Goldsmith considered four 
lines a day good work, and was seven years in 
beating out the pure gold of the Deserted Village. 
Hume wrote his delightful history on a sofa, (not 
much of a “task” to him,) but he went on 
silently, correcting every edition till his death. 
Robertson used to write out his sentences on 
small slips of paper, and after rounding and po- 
lishing them to his satisfaction, he entered them 
in a book, which, in its turn, underwent consi- 
derable revision. Burke had all his principal 
works printed two or three times at a private 
press before submitting them to his publisher. 
Akenside and Gray were indefatigable correctors, 
labouring every line; and so was our more pro- 
lix and imaginative poet, Thomson. I have 
compared the first edition of Zhe Seasons with 
the last corrected one, and am able to state, that 
there is scarcely a page which does not bear evi- 
dence of his taste and industry. Johnson thinks 
they lost much of their raciness under this severe 
regimen, but they were much improved in fancy 
and delicacy. ‘The episode of Musidora, the 
“solemnly ridiculous bathing scene,”’ as Camp- 
bell justly describes it, was almost entirely re- 
written, the poet having originally peopled the 
“refreshing stream’? with three inamoratos. 
Two of our most ambitious authors, Johnson and 
Gibbon, were the least laborious in arranging 
thoughts for the press. Gibbon sent the first and 
enly manuscript of his stupendous work to his 
printer; and Johnson’s high-sounding sentences, 
which rise and fall like an A£olian harp or cathe- 
dral organ, were written almost without an effort, 
Both. however, lived, moved, as it were, in the 
world of letters, thinking, or caring of little else, 
—one in the heart of busy London, which he 
dearly loved, and the other in his silent retreat at 
Lausanne. Dryden wrote hurriedly, to provide 
for the day that was passing over him, and, con- 


sequently, had litie time for correction; but his 
Absalom and Achitophel, and the beautiful ima- 
gery of the Hind and Panther, must have been 
fostered with parental care. St. Pierre copied 
his Paul and Virginia nine times, that he might 
render it the more perfect. Rousseau exhibited 
the utmost coxcombry of affection for his long 
cherished productions. ‘The amatory epistles, 
in his new Heloise, he wrote on fine gilt-edged 
card paper, and, having folded, addressed, and 
sealed them, he opened and read them in his 
solitary walks in the woods of fair Clarens, with 
the mingled enthusiasm of an. author and lover. 
( Wilkie and his models, the “ timmer mannies,” 
as an Aberdeenshire virtuoso styled them, are 
nothing to this.) Sheridan watched long and 
anxiously for a good thought, and, when it did 
come, he was careful to attire it suitably, and to 
reward it with a glass or two of wine. Burns 
composed in the open air,—the sunnier the better; 
but he laboured hard, and with almost unerring 
taste and judgment, in correcting his pieces. 
His care of them did not cease with publication. 
I have seen a copy of the second edition of his 
poems, with the blanks filled up, and numerous 
alterations made, in the poet’s handwriting ; one 
instance, not the most delicate, but perhaps the 
most amusing and characteristic, will suffice. 
After describing the gambols of his Twa Dogs, 
their historian described their sitting down in 
coarse and rustic terms. ‘This, of course, did 
not suit the poet’s Edinburgh patrons, and he 
altered it to the following :— 


“Till tired at last and doucer grown, 
Upon a knowe they set them down.” 


Still this did not please his fancy ; he tried again, 
and hit it off in the simple, perfect form in which 
it now stands :— 


* Until wi’ daffin weary grown, 
Upon a knowe they set them down.” 


Lord Byron was a rapid composer, but made 
abundant use of the pruning knife. On return- 
ing one of his proof sheets from Italy, he once 
expressed himself undecided about a single word, 
for which he wished to substitute another, and 
requested Mr. Murray to refer it to the late vete- 
ran editor of the Quarterly. ‘This at once illus- 
trates my argument, and marks the literary con- 
descension of the noble bard. Sir Walter Scott 
evinced his love of literary labour, by undertaking 
the revision of the whole Waverley Novels—a 
goodly freightage of some fifty or sixty volumes ! 
The works of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
and Moore, and the occasional variations in their 
different editions, mark their love of re-touching. 








The Laureat is indeed unweariable, after hi® 
kind—a true author of the old school. ‘Th 
bright thoughts of Campbell, which sparkle like 
polished lances, were manufactured with almost 
equal care; he is the Pope of modern bards. 
His corrections are generally decided improve- 
ments; but in one instance he failed lamentably. 
co noble peroration of Lochiel is familiar to 
all ;— 


“‘ Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe; 
And, leaving in battle no blot: on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the deathbed of fame.” 


In the quarto edition of Gertrude of Wyoming, 
when the poet collected and reprinted his minor 
pieces, this lofty sentiment is thus stultified :— 


“Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 
Or look to yon heaven from the deathbed of fame.” 


The original passage, however, was wisely re- 
stored in the subsequent editions. 

Allan Cunningham unfortunately corrects but 
little; his gay and gorgeous genius requires the 
curb of prudence, excepting, perhaps, in his imi- 
tations of the elder lyrics, which are perfect cen- 
tos of Seottish feeling and poesy. I see by the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, that the Ettrick 
Shepherd is disposed to place the credit of the 
‘* Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song,”’ to 
the genius of Allan; and he is right. Their 
publication, as ‘* Remains”? may have been ‘a 
fraud,”’ (as Mr. Jeffrey termed it,) but so was 
the Castle of Otranlo—so were the strains of 
Chatterton—the Vision of Allan Ramsay—the 
sentimental prefaces of The Man of Feeling— 
and a thousand other productions. ‘The origin of 
the Remains was as follows:—When a very 
young man, Mr. Cunningham, by the side of his 
father’s fire in the winter evenings, wrote some 
of the sweetest of his Scottish songs. ‘These 
were shown to Cromek, when in Dumfries, by 
a relative of the bard; but they found no favour 
in the eyes of the collector of * relics.”"—** Could 
the young man,” said he, ** but assist me in pro- 
curing some of the fragments of ancient song, 
with which the country abounds, he would be 
much better employed.” Upon this hint Allan 
spake. He soon supplied him with abundance of 
lyrical antiques, which seemed to be more com- 
mon in the vale of Nith than were ever relics of 
our Lady of Loretto in the dominions of the 
Pope. ‘The unconscious cockney adopted the 
whole as genuine, and, with the help of their 
author, manufactured the volume, which occa- 
sioned some surprise and conjeeture among the 
lovers of Scottish song and antiquities. This is 
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the head and front of Mr. Cunningham’s offend- 
ing; and there are few authors, we suspect, who 
would object to being placed in the confessional, 
if they had no heavier sins to acknowledge or to 
atone for. 

The above are but a few instances of authors’ 
cares—the disjecta membra of literary history. 
Of many illustrious men, we have few memo- 
rials. Shakspeare was in all things a “* chartered 
libertine,” and could not have been a very labo- 
rious corrector. His free genius must have dis- 
dained the restraints of study, and the unities of 
time and place, as much as his own beautiful, 
inimitable Ariel would have scorned the fetters 
of this mortal coil. Milton—the ‘old man elo- 
quent”—the poetof Paradise Lost and Regained 
—was *‘slow to choose,”’ and sedulous to write 
for immortality; but his great mind, like the 
famous pool of Norway, embraced at once the 
mightiest and the minutest things, and his 
thoughts disdained to appear in an imperfect 
shape. ‘ What was written—was written” — 
and was incapable of ‘improvement. Of his 
gifted contemporary, Jeremy Taylor, few records 
have survived the ‘ great storm, which dashed 
the vessel of the church and state all in pieces.” 
When prescribing rules for the employment of 
their time in the morning, he does not fail to 
counsel his readers to be ‘curious to see the 
preparation which the sun makes, when he is 
coming forth from his chambers of the east,” 
and we know that he was zealous to present 
‘‘a rosary or chaplet of good works” to his 
Maker every evening. Such a man would, from 
taste and genius, be careful of the conceptions of 
his immortal mind: all that was tender, pious 
and true, would be cherished and adorned, while 
the baser alloy of human passions and infirmities 
would be expelled from such consecrated ground. 
Cowper, the lights and shades of whose character 
have been spread befure us almost as plainly and 
beautifully as the face of nature, in composition 
had only to transfer his thoughts to paper. He 
never forgot the man in the poet; he does not, 
like Milton’s sirens, ‘* with voluptuous hope dis- 
solve,” but he more than realises our expecta- 
tions, and he bounds them all within the charmed 
ring of virtue. In his Letters as in those of other 
authors, we may sometimes trace the germ of 
his finest poetical pictures— 


‘“¢ As yon gray lines that fret the east 
Are messengers of day.” 
Who does not wish that he had foreseen the 
splendour of his meridian reputation ? 

But it is time to close these disjointed notes. 
However delightful it may be thus to string 
them together in the silence and sunshine of a 
Highland glen, every nook and crevice of which 
is now instinct with life and beauty, they will be 
read with different feelings in the saloons of the 
** city of palaces.”—7Zhe Edinburgh Literary 
Journal. 





MANCHESTER. 


Those who passed through Manchester on the 
coach in old times, retained in their memory a con- 
fused pictures of enormous chimneys smoking like 
volcanoes, steam-engines and spinning-jennies clat- 
tering in factories that looked like prisons, suggest- 
ing to an excited imagination ideas of nameless 
torture incessantly operating within their walls; 
streets of warehouses, secured by shutters and bolts, 
as if an enemy was expected; and crowds hurrying 
along, as if the storm had commenced, and their 
foes were in hard pursuit. T'o these were usually 


added a murky atmosphere, a neglected pavement, 





and shops that seemed to present “a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes.”” Though the town has of 
late been considerably improved, both in the streets 
and shops, its external aspect is still far from favour- 
able; it is ever enveloped in clouds of smoke, the 
din of engines is incessant, and people hurry through 
the streets as if their neighbours had the plague, and 
the delay of exchanging salutations would expose 
them to infection. There are no sounds of mirth 
around ; the joyous laugh of childhood is unheard ; 
and the very few urchins to be seen about, have a 
look of care and anxiety quite inconsistent with their 
early age. Uninviting as the externals are, there is 
no place so deeply interesting when its interior life 
is examined. It exhibits a system of social life con- 
structed on a wholly new principle—a principle as 
yet vague and indefinite, but developing itself by its 
own spontaneous force, and daily producing results 
which no human foresight had anticipated. 

The factory system, aggregating its thousands and 
tens of thousands in one narrow district, creating im- 
mense towns where some years ago there was not 
even a hamlet, disorganising all the relations be- 
tween the lords and the occupants of the soil, com- 
bining rapidity of movement with permanency of 
influence, is a new element of society, which cannot 
establish itself without greatly deranging old insti- 
tutions, customs, and opinions. It is itself an inno- 
vation, and a wondrously great one; it seems like a 
giant who sprung fully-formed from the earth into 
the midst of a crowd, and of course discommoded 
the whole assembly, while elbowing his way to the 
place he had resolved to occupy. ‘This jostling of 
the giant is not very pleasant to feel, but it is not 
unamusing to witness; and therefore our readers 
will please to accompany us while we take a glance 
at his struggle in Manchester, 

The first thing that strikes a stranger in Man- 
chester is, that every person he meets is in a hurry; 
the next is, that he does not see one vacant face in 
the passing crowd. On the contrary, every counte- 
nance displays a more than ordinary share of intelli- 
gence; a decidedly stupid physiognomy could not 
be found in the town. Again, the range of intelli- 
gence seems to be fixed with pretty definite limits ; 
there is no decided superiority, and there is no 
marked inferiority ; a great genius appears to be as 
rare as a great fool. As the faces pass, rapidly as 
the shadowy forms of Banquo’s glass, the impression 
of their intellectual sameness assumes the form of 
conviction, but at the same time seems to defy ana- 
lysis. There remains, however, a pictnre in the 
mind of firmness and steadiness, without a single 
dash of enthusiasm—a spirit of determination and per- 
severance, unattended by excitement—and a power 
of ingenuity and contrivance. sharpened by being 
constantly exercised within narrow limits, but, for 
that reason, rendered incapable of any great effort in 
a new direction. Many volumes have been written 
to explain the difference between inventive talent 
and creative genius: they would all be rendered un- 
necessary, if we could paint the face of a mechanic 
of Manchester. 

There appears, then, to result from the facto 
system, judging merely from physiognomy, an intel- 
lectual principle at once elevating and leveling; and 
this produces sentiments of equality and independ- 
ence, which render themselves very obvious in the 
manner and bearing both of the manufacturers and 
the operatives at Manchester. In no other place is 
there less of the air of patronage on one side, or pre- 
sumption on the other: insolence is quite as scarce 
as servility. But though, from the mere appearance 
of the streets, one would be led to imagine that the 
factory system had fixed the masters and the men in 
their respective places, ret when an inquirer enters 
into conversation with them, he finds both an indefi- 
nite feeling that their relations are in some way or 
other still unsettled, and that some unknown change 
must occur before all are in their proper places. 
Chartism appears to be the natural result of this 
feeling. If a chartist is asked, ** What good the 
charter will effect ?’’ his invariable answer is, that it 
will hasten the change; but of the precise nature of 
the change, he has never attempted to form a con- 
ception. 





Strolling along the streets of Manchester, the 
stranger may soon discover that, though its growth 
is modem, its origin is very ancient; and his curiosity 
will probably be excited to visit some of its anti. 
quated institutions, for the purpose of seeing how 
they have accommodated themselves to a condition 
of society utterly unknown at the time of their foun. 
dation. Chetham College is one of the first objects 
to which his attention is directed; and no place ig 
better calculated to show him the folly and mischief 
of applying to one state of society the regulations 
that were framed for another, and a very different 
condition of affairs. 

The visiter enters an open gateway into an un- 
paved desolate-looking yard, in which he sees some 
score of melancholy urchins, exhibiting the vacant 
listlessness which characterises those who cannot 
find employment either for mind or body. ‘The con- 
trast to the faces witnessed in the street is absolutely 
startling. An ingenious German, who had a theory 
for every thing, suggested as a plausible explanation 
of the difference, that the ~— of Manchester, from 
their intercourse with the East, had adopted the 
Mahomedan notion of the sanctity of idiotey, and 
had founded this institution to prevent the race of 
moping idiots from becoming extinct. The conjec- 
ture has this much to be said in its favour, that the 
institution is very likely to answer such a purpose, 

Advancing through the court-yard to the building, 
a range of filthy cellars meet the view, in one of 
which still more filthy children may be soinetimes 
seen kneading dough. Chetham College is cele- 
brated for its brown bread ; it is not determined what 
proportion of the colouring matter depends on the 
mud and gravel. To the extreme right is a kind of 
cellar, badly lighted, and worse ventilated, which 
serves as one of the school-rooms. Some modem 
botanists have proposed to raise plants without air 
or light; the invention is not new—they were anti- 
cipated by ancient schoolmasters. It does not appear 
that the plan, however ingenious, is very successful, 
Visiters may with some little tronble catch a few of 
the specimens, and examine the results of their train- 
ing; and if they can in Europe find greater specimens 
of crass ignorance, (to use Lord Brougham’s phrase,) 
they may forthwith offer their services to the British 
Museum, as the most ingenious discoverers of cu- 
riosities that ever existed. 

To the left of the building is a passage leading to 
the library and museum, and to some handsome 
suites of apartments belonging to the officers of the 
college. The museum is usually exhibited by one 
of the boys, who chants the catalogue like a litany, 
and is himself the greatest curiosity in the collection. 

Now, can any reasonable man believe that such 
an institution as this, richly endowed for doing good, 
and perversely applied to effecting mischief, can be 
maintained among such an intelligent body as the 
artisans of Manchester, without creating a contempt 
and dislike for ancient institutions? It would be 
strange indeed if people reverenced antiquity, when 
the only ancient thing before their eyes was a nul- 
sance. : 

There is also a very rich grammar-school, admir- 
ably conducted ax such, but remarkable for teaching 
every thing that is useless, and scarcely any thing 
that is useful, in Manchester. It is richly endowed; 
portions of its accumulated wealth have been applied 
to founding exhibitions at the universities, and pur- 
chasing presentations of livings, It sends forth 
pupils initiated in the mysteries of Greek prosody, 


and able to correct Lord Brougham’s translation of _ 


Demosthenes; many of them can tell the genealogies 
of the heathen deities as correctly as Hesiod, and re- 
count their metamorphosis as fluently as Ovid. But 
in Manchester, the construction of Greek verse is not 
so important as the price of twist. It is doubtful if 
Virgil himself would be endured, had he not the 
good fortune to have been translated by Cotton. 
The ancient institutions of Manchester are, in the 
resent state of society, useless, or worse than use 
ss; they have ceased to belong to the town, and 
seem to be preserved as epecimens of the system of 
civilisation which has fallen into oblivion. The 
aspect of them tempts us to regret that nobody ever 
endowed a college for Druids, and hequeathed an 
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estate for securing the correct pronunciation of 
«Down-derry-down,” which we are assured was a 
sacred chorus among the ancient Britons. 

Quitting ancient for modern Manchester, the 
yisiter’s first great object is to get admittance into a 
mill. Mrs. ‘Trollope’s ‘* Unsatisfactory Boy,” as 
the publisher, with too much reason, calls his un- 
fortunate speculation, will lead him to suppose that 
this is a matter of some difficulty ; but this is not the 
ease. ‘The owners, on the contrary, are anxious to 
show every attention to visiters; and a very casual 
inspection will show that there is nothing which 
they should desire to conceal. When first a visiter 
enters, and sees the immense mass of machinery in 
motion, he naturally shudders with the apprehen- 
sion of danger, and feels disposed to believe that the 
number of accidents must be perfectly frightful. It 
is not until his eye has caught the uniformity and 
regularity of all the movements, that he discovers 
his apprehensions to be groundless. ‘The most dan- 
gerous parts of the machinery are protected by boxes; 
and the operatives must exhibit dullness equal to 
that of the Chetham students, or still greater stu- 

idity, if such be possible, to incur any real danger. 

here is also a constant care and supervision, 
which the owners must exercise for their own sake. 
Though manufacturers may not be philanthropists, 
they are not downright idiots; if they will not pro- 
tect the lives of their workmen, they wil] at least 
look after their own machinery. Accidents are very 
expensive ; and though humanity may be disregarded 
when it involves outlay, we rarely see it neglected 
when it produces a saving. 

A visiter is generally surprised to find that the 
inmates of a factory look both healthy and cheerful. 
Inquiries further confirm the impression that their 
labour is not unwholesome. Tested by the standards 
of size, weight, and strength, the factory children are 
rather above the average of children in agricultural 
districts; and the tables of mortality give an average 
duration of life in the manufacturing towns which 
does not differ materially from the rest of the country. 

There are but two processes in the cotton manu- 
facture which we should regard at unwholesome, 
batting and gassing. ‘The former, cleaning the cot- 
ton by beating it-with canes, is now rarely used. 
The latter, passing the thread through a gas flame 
to take off the rough fibres, is not disliked by the 
operatives themselves; and those who were interro- 
gated on the subject, declared that it produced no in- 
convenience. 

A more difficult subject of inquiry is the state of 
morals produced by the factory system; for it is 
abundantly evident that a system so peculiar in its 
forms, creating such fixed habits of life, and inter- 
fering so mach with all the domestic relations, must 
produce a very peculiar effect on public and private 
morals. 
into minute details on the subject; we shall only 
Note some of the most prominent circumstances. 
No where is the operation of physical and material 
causes on the moral condition so apparent as in a 
factory. The arrangement of the rooms, the position 
of the staircases, and the minor details for insuring 
cleanliness, &c., are each and all influential in the 
highest degree on the conduct of the operatives. 
“A badly constructed mill must be a badly con- 
ducted mill,” is an aphorism rife in Manchester. It 
requires very little labour to obtain evidence of its 
trath. The separation of the sexes during the hours 
of work is not desirable; on the contrary, it has been 
found to have a very pernicious tendency. The 
Presence of men acts as a restraint on women; the 

Tesence of women acts as a restraint upon men. 
mployers are deeply interested in protecting mo- 
tality. Vice, of whatever kind or degree, produces 
injurious derangements throughout the factory, which 
to great waste and loss of capital. Finally, the 
Operatives themselves, in their several relations of 
usbands, fathers, and brothers, have established a 
far more rigid etiquette im social intercourse, espe- 
tially between young persons of both sexes, than is 
Usual among a rural population, 





It will not be necessary at present to enter 





The following, from the New Monthly, is a 
faithful and amusing picture, as seen through the 
spectacles of an Englishman, of the 


FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
in 1841. 


Be so kind as to read those last words again, most 
civil reader !—* 1n 1841.” We take it for granted 
that you know a French deputy is one of four hun- 
dred and fifty-nine legislators elected by all French- 
men paying £12 per annum cf taxes—and that the 
deputy himself must pay £20; that each member 
represents a separate arrondissement, some of which 
are populous and wealthy, others thinly peopled and 
poor, and that many thousands of the electors neither 
know how to read nor to write. 

We assume that you are aware that the elections 
for French deputies last but one day—that there are 
no hustings, no speeches, and no booths—that the 
electors vote dy ballot; and that the parliaments ought 
to last five years. We presume that you are not igno- 
rant of the fact, that the electors are principally com- 
posed of men of business, and that in great towns 
and cities the shopkeepers are omnipotent. ‘l'here 
are no resident gentry worthy of that name in the 
French provinces. The old hails and chateaus have 
been long since leveled to the ground. Here and 
there a moat in ruins, not filled up, points out by its 
decayed red bricks, rank weeds, and long grass, the 
site of former grandeur, and recalls to the recollec- 
tion of politicians the fierce and bloody feuds of 
France. In some departments, indeed, where the 
chateaus were not leveled to the ground, during the 
years of anarchy which visited that land, may be 
seen here and there a huge pair of iron gates, rusty 
and unpainted, with two rows of poplar trees form- 
ing a long avenue, at the end of which is the family 
residence of the marquis or the count, and sometimes 
of the duke or the baron. ‘The chateau is generally 
of a light yellow or dirty-cream colour; the external 
walls are dilapidated; the stucco, or mortar, falling 
off by large pieces at the end of every window when 
the frost breaks up; and (when the duke is wealthy ) 
such pieces are replaced by other pieces of mortar, 
all of different hues, so that one would be disposed 
to. think, first, that mortar must be very dear, or 
second, that the house had been visited with the 
small-pox. If you enter the chateau, there is a large 
stone hal] without a fireplace, a chair, or a bench. 
The dining-room has no carpet. The dining-table 
is only covered with a tablecloth once a day—since 
at breakfast it is not thought to be necessary; the 
chairs are a motley group of worn out tapestry, rush 
bottoms, horse-hair bottoms, short, tall, high-backed, 
and no back at all; and the floor is sometimes swept 
once a day, or frotted once a week. The salon, or 
drawing-room, contains a piano, a few chairs of 
varions hues, no blinds, no curtains, a sofa without 
silk, and sofa-pillows without down, feathers, or 
horsehair; and a huge clock stuck upon the mantel- 

iece, covered with a glass shade, and two glass, or 

rass, or bronze candelabra by its sides. ‘The glass 
shade is covered with dust; the windows are ex- 
tremely dirty, and sometimes cracked and patched 
with paper; the table is crazy with years; the 
‘‘demoiselles” think only of the worsted work and 
embroidery; the garcons only of their ** chiens” and 
their * fusils ;? whilst the duke and duchess attend 
a little to pickling cornichons, a good deal to the 
vintage, and still more to the *conftures.”” Indeed, 
whenever I see a French duke and duchess looking 
after the “*ménage” in the country, | am always re- 
minded of those extremely delicious lines of iny 
early years,— 


“ The King was in his counting-house, 
Counting out his muney ; 
The Queca was in the parlour, 
Eating bread and honey ; 
‘The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes, 
Down came a magpie, 
And snapped off her nose!” 


We have thus shown the elements of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The French deputies are as unlike the 





members of the British House of Commons, as 
cobblers are unlike kings, and as rude, retired shop- 
keepers are unlike hereditary gentlemen. 

_ There they now are before us; for we are sitting 
in a special and privileged tribune, or box, on the 
first ter directly opposite the president; and the 
occasion of our being there, is to listen to a cele- 
brated debate on the knotty question of whether 
Paris shall be fortified? The hour at which the 
debate is to. commence, is two o’clock—but we have 
arrived an hour before the time to watch the deputies 
as they enter, to hear all they may say in their lond 
conversation, and to®understand the anatomy of the 
Chamber. The president, vice-presidents, and secre- 
taries, sit on a rzised platform or rostrum, and they 
are assisted in the execution of their duties by the 
questors. ‘The chamber is in the form of a horse- 
shoe, ‘The seats for the deputies are raised. Each 
one is sup lied with a little writing-desk, a drawer, 
an inkstand, pens, paper, wafers, and powder, gene- 
rally of coarse description, but which is the substi- 
tute for blotting-paper. The French do not under- 
stand blotting-paper. They have tried in vain to 
make it good, and we are by no means surprised 
that they have no patience with the sad stuff which 
bears the cognomen. So they use sand, sawdust, 
snufi, and ashes, according to their tastes, purses, or 
positions, and, above all, their circumstances at the 
moment of writing. 

There comes George Lafayette. Ie belongs, of 
course, to his late father’s party, and is talking to 
Arago and Lafitte. They are all three laughing. 
What can it be about? We think we can guess. 
Arago is amusing them with a sketch he has made 
of the projected fortification, and they are all looking 
at it with evident satisfaction. George Lafayette is 
not at all like his father. Arago is a giant of a man. 
We do not speak of his mind when we say this, 
though Sir John Herschel declares him to be “a 
very talented person;’’ but we refer to his broad 
shoulders, athletic frame, black hair, flowing locks, 
piercing eyes, and muscular limbs. There he stands, 
we say, laughing—for what cares he that five hun- 
dred eyes are fastened on him? Lafitte locks a 
petit maitre compared with Arago. Monsieur Lafitte 
has got gray prematurely, and since he has left off 
his blue coat and brass buttons, does not look near 
so well. He is eyeing M. Jacques Lefebvre, his 
successful antagonist in the second arrondissement 
of Paris. Lafitte has been twice defeated by Le- 
febvre, and cannot forgive him. They are both 
bankers, but holding very different opnions— Lafitte 
belongs to the war party of the extreme gauche, 
whilst Lefebvre is a member of the centre droit, and 
supports M. Guizct. What a contrast between the 
black hair and dark visage of Arago, and the pale 
face and nervous manner of the Paris banker! M. 
Lefebvre has a profound dislike for the men of the 
gauche. He treats them with scorn, and walks by 
them as if he dreaded the effects of contagion. 

That oath looking man talking to M. Thiers is 
Odilon Barrot. He is a lawyer. ‘here is some- 
thing in a lawyer (not a Solicitor but a barrister) 
which almost always indicates his profession. 
Whether we look at Barrot, Mauguin, or Persil, 
now before us, we see the Jawyer in each and in all; 
and yet no five men can be less physically resem- 
blant than those whose names we have mentioned. 
Odilon Barrot, though a politician as well as an 
avocat, is above and before all things a lawyer. So 
was Dupin, and so he is to this very hour. 

Odilon Barrot is evidently conversing with Thiers 
on the approaching debate. Odilon Barrot is evi- 
dently seeking to encourage M. Thiers in his oppo- 
sition to the government, and to the government 
measure; whilst Thiers is saying to M. Parrot,— 
© Que voulez-vous faire, M. Barrot, avec des hommes 
comme ceux la?” He points with his head and 
shoulder to the centres. He knows they hate him— 
and that he despises them. M. Barrot looks doubt- 
ful. He appears to be replying, ‘Oh, as to that, 
M. Thiers, we are never deleatea till the ballot is 
over; for who can tell what balls may be put into 
those balloting urns?” And this is true enough— 
for many a bill, since 1830, adopted by a great ma- 
jority of the members of this chamber, when the 
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votes have been given by the deputies on separate 
clauses, by the standing up and sitting down of the 
members, has been thrown out when the same mem- 
bers voted by ballot on the ensemble of the law. _ 

The deputy in the centre of the house, speaking 
with. great vehemence to E. Royer Collard, is Count 
Jaubert. They are both honest gentlemen, and en- 
titled to respect. There was a time when they both 
voted on the same side; but M. ‘Thiers has obtained 
the support of the latter, whilst Royer Collard re- 
mains firm to the principles of his long life. Royer 
Collard is a great man. He has a master mind—a 
love of truth—a horror of commotion—a distrust of 
violent men of all parties—and a habit of looking at 
all questions with the eye of a philosopher. Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. respected him highly ; and 
even when the latter was most offended with him, he 
said, “ Afser all, Collard is a VERY HONEST man.” 
Count Jaubert, in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
attends to the agricultural interests, looks to business 
matters, is an admirable chairman in committees, 
and seeks to understand all that is passing before he 
pronounces an opinion. Count Jaubert can tell you 
more than any man living, about draining, digging, 
ploughing, harrowing, mining. fishing, railways, 
canals, roads, salt-mines, steamboats, sugar-making, 
vineyards, farming, patents, improvements in hus- 
bandry, and farming instruments; and can do all 
this so pleasantly, so familiarly, so intelligently and 
intelligibly, that he carries you along with him in 
all that he communicates. Some men have pecu- 
liarly the art of teaching, so as neither to fatigue 
themselves, nor weary their auditors. This is the 
case with the count. He is just now very energetic 
with Royer Collard—whilst the latter shows some 
signs of impatience. How is this? There can be 
little doubt that Royer Collard wishes to speak to 
M. Guizot, who is just taking his seat on the minis- 
terial bench as minister for foreign affairs. We 
have guessed right—he has bowed Count Jaubert to 
an end of his oration, and is now speaking to the 
wonderful man to whom the whole of Europe is so 
much indebted. 

M. Guizot is looking at M. Royer Collard, asa 
child looks to a beloved and reverend father—as a 
pupil gazes in the face of a respected and valued 

receptor. Royer Collard smiles with inward de- 
ight at Guizot, his political disciple, his moral 
éléve, his philosophical pupil; and after uttering a 
few words in an under-tone, proceeds slowly to his 
seat. As he passes along, M. de Cormenin, the ex- 
viscount, and now the most violent opponent of 
Louis Philippe, comes in contact with the chief of 
the doctrinaires on the floor of the house. They do 
not salute each other, though they are so near each 
as to render it next to impossible, one would think, 
to avoid doing so. M. de Cormenin possesses pro- 
digious talent for popular writing. He is the Cob- 
hett of France. No man now existing writes purer 
French—yet few men make worse speeches. He is 
not only not eloquent, but he is scarcely intelligible. 
So it is with Beranger, the inimitable songster of 
France. Who can write songs like him? yet in 
conversation he is nothing. 

The bell of the president is now rung—not once or 
twice, but many times before the members of the 
chamber will take their seats. Some are still talk- 
ing, others are rushing in from the ‘ Salle de Con- 
ferences.” M. Thiers is most energetic with M. 
Mauguin. M. Garnier Pages is evidently in a pas- 
sion with one of the questors, because he has no 
tickets left to give to the deputy for some friends 
who are waiting outside for admission. Marshal 
Soult is looking nervous and anxious, as he has to 
speak first, for he would rather fight a hundred bat- 
tles than make one speech. M. Guizot is cheering 
him up, and pointing to the large attendance of the 
government deputies. M. Dupin is snarling at one 
of the messengers of the house, because he has lost 
his umbrella. M. Jollivet is talking, on the fifth 
row of the centre drcit, to M. Martell, loud enough 
for all the world to hear that it is M. Thiers they are 
railing at. M. Delessart is very earnest with M. 
Lefebvre, either about the fall in the funds, or the 
necessity for supporting the administration. The 
Diplomatic Tribane is crowded ; the public tribunes 





are so crammed with the curious, the pretty, the igno- 
rant, and the passionate, that not even an additional 
could creep in between their vestments. One 
ady threatens to faint if the man behind her, presses 
so much; another lady implores for permission to go 
out; the bell of the president rings again its fiercest 
and loudest peal; and * silence” is bawled by ushers 
at the tip-top of their voices, whilst the president 
shrugs his shoulders, raises his eyes to heaven, and 
threatens to break up the sitting, amidst the laughter 
of all who hear him, since they know that on this 
occasion, at least, his threats eannot be carried into 
execution. 

At length the members have taken their seats: the 
bell has beaten the beaux: and the president an- 


nonnces that the question of fortifying Paris is the. 


order of the day. 

In France, the president tells the truth when he 
says, ‘the order of the day,” but in England, the 
speaker mistakes when he makes use of that phrase, 
for it is much more frequently the *‘ order’ of the 
night. 

A debate in the Chamber of Deputies commences 
at two in the afternoon, and closes at six. He must 
indeed be a Demosthenes who can secure attention 
after that hour. Four hundred and fifty-nine soup 
tareens are all waiting precisely at that moment for 
the assembled legislators; and who would compare 
a speech even from M. Berryer (who has just entered 
the hotise and bowed to the president) to a potage aux 
marrons, or even a soupe aux choux ? 

Marshal Soult now rises. He is president of the 
council. He is to explain the intentions of the go- 
vernment. 

The Chamber, so noisy a few minutes since, is 
silent as the grave. The French love effect: the 
all love it. Extremes are essential to their happi- 
ness—we may say to their existence. They love to 
hear the uproarious noise of a thousand assembled 
voices; and then to listen in the silence of death. 

Marshal Soult is by no means a good speaker; 
but he has had the good sense to-day to get his ora- 
tion written—not by himself, but by one of his col- 
leagues, whose name is well known in the French 
class of modern historians, and though the marshal 
often resorts to this expedient, he generally stumbles 
over some of the words, which being written by an- 
other are to him scarcely intelligible. To-day he 
has done better than usual: he has coughed very 
little, tripped but four or five times, and read what 
he had to say with a straightforward manliness of 
manner, and as though he felt and believed all he 
uttered. 

The marshal has been listened to, with great at- 
tention. He has the «ir of a finished gentleman at 
the tribune, and though his politics have somewhat 
varied during the last twenty-seven years of his life, 
yet what man is therein France, with perhaps the sole 
exceptions of Clermont Tonnere, Chateaubriand, and 
Royer Collard, so generally respected. 





THE EVENING CLOUD. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON, 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun ; 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow. 
Long had | watched the glory moving on 
O’er the soft :adiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow; 
E’en in its very motion there was rest! 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of light is given; 
And, by the breath of inercy, made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 





Tue Uses or Apversity.—T he compensations of 
calamity are made apparent to the understanding also, 
after long intervals of time. A fever, a mutilation, 
acruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a loss of 





friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and yp. 
payable. But the sure years reveal the deep reme. 
dial force that underlies all facts. ‘The death of q 
dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which seemed jo. 
thing but privation, somewhat later assumes the as. 
pect of a guide or genius ; for it commonly operates 
revolutions in our way of life, terminates an epoch of 
infancy or of youth which was waiting to be closed, 
breaks up a wonted occupation, or a household, or 
style of living, and allows the formation of new ones 
more friendly to the growth of character. It permits 
or constrains the formation of new acquaintances, and 
the reception of new influences that prove of the first 
importance to the next years; and the man or wo- 
man who would have remained a sunny garden 
flower, with no room for its roots and too much sun. 
shine for its head, by the gi of the walls and the 
neglect of the gardener, is made the banian of the 
forest, yielding shade and fruit to wide neighbour. 
hoods of men. 





Smaut Birps Great Buiessines.—We wish our 
intelligent farmers could be awakened to the import- 
ance of preserving robins and other small birds, asa 
means of aiding in their work. The inhumanity 
which suffers every lazy lubber of a boy, who can 
rest an old king’s arm over a stone al, to kill or 
frighten every poor linnet that sings in the fields, 
and every robin red-breast that dares eat an unripe 
cherry, and save a child from the dysentery, is a 
short-sighted piece of selfishness. ‘These harmless 
birds live upon grubs and other worms and insects, 
and the slight inroads they make upon the farmer's 
crops, are repaid a hundred fold by the protection 
they afford against a thousand destroyers. These 
birds, if not frightened, will become so tame as to 
perch on the hand, or light on the plough as it turns 
over the furrow. No good farmer should fail to 
teach his boys to spare and cherish these harmless, 
and often tuneful visiters to his fields and orchards, 
The crows, too, nature’s living mouse-traps, instead 
of being a tame, almost domestic bird, as in some 
other countries, where farmers have been taught 
their value by long experience, have been frightened 
into mean pilferers of unwed corn-hills! A good 
crow is worth a bushel of wheat or other grain to 
the acre, and sometimes ten! A knowledge of orni- 
thology, and not penal laws, is what our farmers and 
their sons need to induce them to regard their true 
interests in this matter. 





FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


This elegant establishment is now open for the re- 
ception of visiters, under the same control and super- 
intendence as the last year. The increasing reputation 
of its waters, its really superior accommocations, and 
its proximity to northern cities, leave the proprietors 
no room to doubt that the company will be very soon 
large and fashionable. Our usual excellent band of 
music will be in attendance on the Ist of July. 
Stages run from Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Char- 
lottesville and Winchester, and from the first of July, 
will run daily from the two former points: those 
from Fredericksburg, leaving on the arrival of the 
Richmond cars—all arriving at the springs before 
night. A post office is kept here, which is called on 
the books of the post office department, »* Warrenton 
Springs.” Daily mails arrive alike from the north 
and south. Passengers for the south leaving after 
breakfast, will get to Fredericksburg forthe evening 
cars. Those for the north, will leave the Spring» at 
sunrise, and reach Washington in time for the cars. 
The stage fare will not exceed $3 50 to Fredericks 
burg; and $4 50 to Washington. These increas 
facilities of access, the attendance of accommodating 
assistants, and the pledge of the subscriber as super 
intendent, to leave nothing undone to give satisfac 
tion, will he hopes be a sufficient inducement for # 
large portion of the public to favour us with their 
presence. 


Danie Warp, Ae f 


July, 19th, 1841. 
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